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of the departed spirit; so dependent was it still thought to be
upon the material things of this more substantial world. On the
gravestones which they erected were often sculptured figures,
and these tell the same tale. The one pleasure of the dead is to
remember the joys of earth. The man is represented as arming
for battle or the chase; the woman sits with her jewellery-box.
The child plays with his toys. No wonder that Greek philo-
sophers were often sceptics or that the poets sometimes plumbed
the depth of pessimism.
*/ was not, I came to be; I was, I am not; that is all; and who
shall say more, will lie; I shall not be.9
Or again: 'We all are watched and fed for Death as a herd of
swine butchered wantonly'
Yet against these it is only justice to set one of the many
superb epitaphs on fallen warriors, showing with what spirit
the Greeks regarded an heroic death:
Setting on Hellas' brow unfading glory,
These donn'd the mantle of Death's leaden gloom;
Yet, dying, died not. Their high valour's story
Doth so exalt them from the dismal tomb.
One form of Greek worship, however, afforded a better hope
of the life hereafter. Among the Greeks, as among most ancient
peoples, there was a childlike and reverent wonder at the
phenomenon of Natural Growth. When they saw the trees and
plants putting forth new buds in spring-time, and after the dead
winter season felt the pulse of a new life thrilling in the whole
world around them, they not unnaturally believed that some
unseen spirit was at work. This spirit they identified with
various gods; and at Eleusis, some twelve miles from Athens,
there sprang up a cult in which Dionysus the Vine-god, Demeter
the Earth Mother, and other divine personages were the pre-
siding deities. Now the celebrations of this cult were of a
peculiar type. Only those who had been duly initiated were